AT THE SOUTH.
often find ourselves involved in the gross paradox of liking a stupid book the better, be'cause, sure enough, its stupidity is American."1
These views were by no means novel or unshared. The periodical press was frequently weighted or padded with essays, reports of lectures, or editorial remarks, endeavoring to explain the feebleness of American criticism, and deprecating it. A writer in the " Knickerbocker" itself ascribes many causes, not confined, perhaps, to that period, such as the interests of publishers, the social relations of editors, the wish to encourage the young, the fear of being esteemed unpatriotic, and the like. What distinguished Poe was the audacity with which he took the unenvied post, and the vigor with which he struck. Undoubtedly his worldly fortunes were affected by the enmities he thus made. The New Yorkers never forgave him. Colonel Stone, of the "Commercial Advertiser," and W. Gaylord Clarke, of the " Philadelphia Gazette," denounced him, and in the house of his friends the " Newbern Spectator " was an envious foe. But the presumptuous young critic did not therefore withdraw his hand; and though at a time when Clifford and Wilson handed down the traditions of critical style he did not write with the urbanity that now obtains, though he was not choice in his phrase nor delicate in his ridicule, all of his adverse decisions but one (that on " Sartor Kesartus ") have been 1 Southern Literary Messenger, ii. 326 (April, 1836).
